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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

J. M. Carrere, R. Cupston Sturgis, 

Wm. M. Kendai^l, S. B. p. Trowbridge, 

R. a. Cram, Chairman. 

The problem of architectural education is so important, so far reach- 
ing, and marked by such intricate ramifications, that we have been able 
hardly to do more than state the case, leaving to the committee of next 
year the more detailed study and the formulating of clearer inferences 
and conclusions. 

It is an interesting fact and perhaps worthy of record, that this 
committee, made up of superficially diverse types, has found itself 
absolutely unanimous even in matters of detail. After several meetings 
and some months of individual study, the Chairman asked each member 
of the committee to embody his conclusions and recommendations in 
the form of a tentative report. Such reports were received from Mr. 
Carr^re, Mr. Kendall, Mr. Sturgis and Mr. Trowbridge. These were 
examined at a meeting of the committee and, with the report of the 
Chairman, were found to be identical in spirit and in matter. It would 
seem, therefore, that, under the appearance of diversity, there is a body 
of profound and unanimous conviction that argues well of the architect- 
ural profession in America. 

In order to establish a basis of judgment, we fixed first of all upon 
working definitions of architecture and of an architect. 

Architecture we defined as a Fine Art with three aspects: as a 
manifestation of pure beauty, as an enduring and trustworthy language 
that voices the existing best in civilization, and as an exact science, 
through its structural relationships. 

An architect we defined as one ranking in the class of men of culture, 
learning and refinement, differentiated from the others of his class solely 
by his function as a creator of pure beauty, as an exponent through 
material forms of the best secular, intellectual, and religious civilization 
of his time, and as an organizer and director of manifold and varied 
industries and activities. 



From these assumptions, it follows necessarily that the object of 
architectural education must be the breeding of gentlemen of cultivation, 
learning, and broad S3anpathies; who understand the dignity and the 
significance of art both as beauty and as language; who ^re perfectly 
proficient in the technique of the art they follow, and who can inspire, 
organize and direct widely different classes of men. 

Such was our view of the general situation and our unanimous 
conviction as to the essential natiu-e of any sound system of architectural 
education. Examining the various agencies in America in this light, and 
that we might see how nearly they approached, severally and in mass, 
to the principles indicated above, we found them to consist in two forms ; 
ist, the elementary, i. e., the "architectural classes" connected with 
public instruction and philanthropic societies, and the "Correspondence 
Schools;" 2d, the Academic, *'. e., the regular schools of architecture; 
the voluntary combinations under the control of certain groups of 
architects, such as the independent ateliers, and the concours of the 
Beaux Arts Society, and the American Academy in Rome. 

The elementary systems we have been compelled to disregard for 
the time being, but we believe they demand the closest scrutiny, for 
while they may give a certain plausible dexterity to boys ambitious of 
becoming architectural draughtsmen they cannot be considered as sys- 
tems of education, since their methods are superficial and rudimen- 
tary, the taste they inculcate frequently questionable, while they do 
nothing towards creating the basis of broad, general culture which 
is absolutely and primarily essential. Furthermore, we believe that 
these elementary-systems may, and in some cases do, accomplish serious 
harm through inducing boys, temperamentally unfitted for one of the 
most noble and exacting professions, to throw themselves into an im- 
possible career through misrepresentations to the effect that "architec- 
tural drafting" is only a. trade, to be acquired as easily and by the same 
methods as stenography. We beUeve the Committee on Architectural 
Education may be of great assistajace to the elementary schools, and 
indirectly to the architectural profession, by volunteering its friendly 
services in an advisory capacity, and we commend both this, and the 
close study of the systems themselves, to our successors in this Committee. 
The Academic agencies may be divided again into two categories: 
one made up of those which aim to give a complete and final education, 



viz., the regular Schools of Architecture supplemented by the Roman 
Academy; the other of those whose object is to develop, through a 
special insistence laid on certain points, necessary elements in the 
equipment of an architect which students and draughtsmen have been 
unable to acquire satisfactorily through their collegiate or practical 
experience, that is,. the ateliers, the Club classes, and the concows of the 
Beaux Arts Society. 

Now it is evident to us that none of the systems named above, is in 
itself, and independent of all other agencies, able to produce the com- 
bination of general culture, good taste, instinct for beauty and executive 
ability which make up the ideal architect. The architectural schools 
should, by their general training, do much towards the creation of 
broad and inclusive culture; they must ground their students in the 
history of art and civilization and the correspondence between these two 
things; they will give him his fundamental knowledge of the essential 
elements of architecture as an art ; they must enable him to lay the broad 
foundation on which he is to erect his superstructure of professional 
capg,city, but the crucial point, the development of good taste and the 
instant sense of beauty, they cannot touch through the scholastic 
agencies now marshalled to this end. We are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that this passion for beauty and this instinctive good taste may be 
inculcated; if at all, not through the methods of scientific pedagogy, but 
by the close personal relations and the keen enthusiasm that arise 
through the association of a group of students with a practicing architect 
chosen by the free will of the student because of admiration for, and 
sympathy with, his principles, his personality and his achievements. 

With the advantages of the atelier system comes a corresponding 
danger, that of a feudal following! of one strong personality, and an 
unconscious exaggeration of his peculiar theories and methods. This 
danger is counteracted by the system of general competitions between 
the students in the several schools and ateliers, where each man, as 
representing each system or impulse, finds himself on a field of battle 
where individualism is put to the test, and stands or falls by just so far 
forth as it has acquired universality. 

This combination of the atelier and the concours is to a large degree 
the method introduced and followed by the Beaux Arts Society, and we 
believe it essential in any scheme of architectural education; but so 



long as the atelier system is purely voluntary, and so long as the concours 
are conducted by a group of men without official status, and bound 
together by the traditions of one particular system and nationality of 
training, there is always the danger of an unwholesome predominance 
of one set of ideas, to the unintentional exclusion of others of equal 
value but of different origin. Such competitions conducted exclusively 
by advocates of Gothic or of Art Nouveau might conceivably defeat 
t];ieir own just ends. 

Believing, therefore, that these two features of the atelier and the 
general competition are essential elements in any complete scheme of 
architectural education, and that to have their fullest effect they should 
become a part of the curriculum of every architectural school, we urge 
on the several schools the wisdom of action to this end, and on the Edu- 
cation Committee of next year consideration of the question how a 
scheme of general competitions similar to those now conducted by the 
Beaux Arts Society, but official and universal, may be brought into 
existence. 

In scrutinizing the several schools to ascertain in how far each seemed 
to be workingtowardsthedevelopmentof the typical gentleman of general 
culture with special architectural ability, and acting on an unanimous 
opinion that design can best be taught, at least in its higher aspects, on 
through the personal influence of practicing architects, while the instinct 
for beauty may be best developed by personal contact with those who 
already possess this instinct and the power to communicate it, we took 
the groimd that the work of the schools should be considered primarily 
as a means towards the development of a man of general cultivation 
and as an agency for establishing sound and basic principles of art, 
which, through intimate contact with architects themselves, should be 
developed to their highest estate. 

While our examination was necessarily Umited and, in view of 
the time at our disposal and the magnitude of the subject, even super- 
ficial, we feel that we are justified in saying that, if our assumption is 
correct, there is an apparent variation which is hardly explicable, be- 
tween the systems pursued by the different schools, and while certain 
of them appear to be working on the lines we have indicated as, in our 
opinion, essential, there are others which seem to hold that special 



and technical equipment on the part of their graduates is the prime 
object of their training. 

We are compelled to dissent from this latter view, holding that the 
object of architectural eduation, so far as the schools are concerned, is 
not the turning out of superintendents of building construction, clever 
and thoroughly equipped designers, or consummate masters of presen- 
tation, but rather men who, by their broad knowledge and inclusive 
sympathies, their familiarity with the comparative historyof civilization 
in all its aspects, their conversance with the art history of the world and 
their thorough grounding in the theory of art and the practice of design, 
are in a position to apply to the best possible advantage the practical 
experience that then must come through contact with the practicing 
architect, both in the atelier and the office, and through the actual 
practice of the profession. 

We desire, therefore, to urge on many of our architectural schools 
consideration of the question, whether they may not advisably diminish 
the stress now laid on purly technical education and strengthen that 
placed on all that tends towards general culture. 

So far as education in design is concerned, we found that the atelier 
system had been accepted in its entirety only by Columbia, while 
Harvard had introduced a modification that was working well, and 
seemed to us very significant. Participation in the concours of the 
Beaux Arts Society was authorized by the University of Pennsylvania, 
Syracuse, Cornell, Washington University, St- Louis, and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 

There is every reason to be encouraged by the present system of 
architectural study at Columbia, which has been recently re-organized 
on thorough-going "University" lines. Here the course is not divided 
arbitrarily into years, but into grades, and in each the student must 
acquire a given number of credits before passing to the next higher. 
Students are required to carry on their work in design in some one of the 
ateliers or studios officially recognized by the University. A choice of 
two courses is offered, one for the Bachelors degree, the other for a 
Certificate in Architecture, the requirements for the former being more 
severe, while in the latter a course in structural design is offered in place 
of mathematics and engineering. .Graduates of Cokunbia may pursue 
their studies in advanced design and research in foreign schools of archi- 
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tectiire ; the programme consists in one major and two minor subjects ; 
the first is one of design, and through an arrangement with France, is 
pursued in an atelier connected with the School of Fine Arts. One of 
the minor subjects implies travel or library work, the other is in the 
line of general cultiu-e, the courses at the Sorbonne being available, by 
arrangement. 

It seems to us that the question has been taken up at Columbia with 
the broadest view and is being worked out logically and with every 
prospect of admirable results. 

There are two points at Harvard that seem to us particularly note- 
worthy: the broad and lucid manner in which the theory and history 
of art are being taught and the recent adoption of a modified atelier 
scheme. Four architects of established reputation set, in succession, 
problems in advanced design ; each critizes the working out at more or 
less frequent intervals during the space of a month, and in the end 
renders judgment. This seems to us a step in the right direction, though 
by no means to take the place of the true atelier system. It is, however, 
an indication of one way in which architectural schools that, unlike 
Harvard, are at a distance from the large cities, may acquire something 
of the indispensible element of personal influence on the part of prac- 
ticing architects. 

In our investigation of the subject, many questions have suggested 
themselves as worthy of serious consideration. We do not feel that our 
data justify us in making a specific report on these matters, but we 
name them and commend their consideration to our successors in this 
committee. 

They are as follows : 

What do the schools teach as to the expressive function of art in 
general and of architecture in particular, i. e., as to art as an index of 
civilization, standing high or low in exact relationship to the civilization 
that brought it into being? 

What is the attitude of the several schools towards the various 
styles, i.e., do they all, or any of them, teach that there are one or more 
styles which are sound and logical, while there are others which may 
or may not be interesting from an archaeological standpoint only : If so, 
what? 



What is taught as to the relationship between construction and 
function on the one hand, and design and decoration on the other, i.e., 
is this relationship clearly brought out in the case of Classical, Byzantine, 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance and modern architecture, or is it 
ignored, each style being considered as an abstract thing, regardless of 
its aspect as a manifestation of the close community that must obtain 
between function, construction, design, and decoration? 

What are the criteria of judgment of design in the several schools, 
do they vary and if so, to what degree? 

How much attention is given to the question of presentation in 
each school? And is there apparently an undue amount of time and 
labor given to this in certain schools, an inadequate amount of time and 
labors in others? 

In view of the fact that the practice of architecture is rapidly 
becoming so specialized that it is apparently necessary that a student 
should decide at the outset as to. whether he should follow the esthetic 
or the structural line of work, is it not desirable that the schools should 
divide the courses in such a way tjliat a student might elect which one 
he would follow, artistic or structural, there being in the case of the 
former a maximum of esthetic instruction and a definite minimum of 
structural education ; in the latter a maximum of structural education, 
a definite minimum of that which is in its nature esthetic. 

To give a general resume of our conclusions, we report as follows : 

The object of all education is to make more effective units. For 
this, the fundamental equipment is such knowledge of the language, 
literature, and history of ones own country as will enable him intelli- 
gently to take advantage of opportunities; and such knowledge of the 
literature and history and art of other countries as shall give a broad, 
general consciousness of what civilization is. The possession of this 
knowledge is what is meant by cultivation. 

When a man adopts a special branch of industry and thus limits 
his useful effectiveness to a distinct field, special training and knowledge 
are required in addition to general cultivation, which nevertheless 
remains the fundamental essential. 

Schools of architecture are established for the purpose: first, of 
insvuring the pupil in the possession of general cultivation; second, to 
give him a thorough technical equipment in the history and literature 
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of architecture and in the laws that have been established by precedent; 
third, to make him familiar with present conditions and practice. In 
no one of these fields is his study completed in the school; he is simply 
started in the right way. In general cultivation and in a knowledge of 
the history of architecture it is essential that the student should be fully 
equipped, while his acquaintance with methods and practice may be, 
and indeed will be, largely acquired later. 

It is on the first two then, cultivation and the theory of design, that 
attention should be centered. Admirable as our schools are, it can do 
no harm to emphasize the point that they are training men to be intel- 
ligent architects, not skilled draughtsmen, and that manual dexterity is 
dearly bought if it is at the expense of intellectual equipment. Skill 
can readily be acquired with practice; nothing in practice quite takes 
the place of sound school training. 

The schools should give the student a thorough grounding in the 
great architectural precedents and their application, and an intelligent 
understanding of them so that he may know why they became estab- 
lished and to what extent they meet modern requirements. 

Of prime importance are the classic orders, not for what they are in 
themsplves, but because they are the terms, the language, in which a 
very large part of our architectural heritage is expressed. With a 
thorough knowledge of the orders and their application in Greece and 
Rome, one is in a position to understand the varied expression of the 
Renaissance in Italy, in France, in England, in Spain and in her Ameri- 
can possessions, and here in the United States. 

Almost if not quite equally important is the knowledge of Christian 
architecture; the whole development that followed on the fall of the 
Roman empire, and which, through Syrian, Byzantine, Southern Roman- 
esque and Norman finally cuhninated in the wonderful architectural 
monuments of the Middle Ages. The one is the history of a great intel- 
lectual and sensuous movement, the other of a great spiritual movement. 
In both is the sense of beauty very marked, in both is construction 
recognized as the basis of all good architecture. 

The knowledge of these things is fundamental for the education of 
the architect; ability to apply the knowledge is essential for practice. 
The student may learn how to apply his knowledge in the school, even 
though the real application of it comes later. It is in teaching the 
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student how to apply his knowledge that the architect can be ot real use 
to the teacher. The man in constant active practice, to whom the 
school is but an occasional occupation brings to his work a spirit, an 
enthusiasm, a point of view, which are essential for the development of 
the critical faculty. 

We believe that the more important work of the school, general 
cultivation, and the theory of design, which can best be taught by the 
trained teacher, should be supplemented on the less important side, 
the practice of design, by the active assistance and cooperation of the 
architect. 

If this is to be done in the most effective way, unity, both of aim 
and of action, is desirable for the principal schools of architecture, so 
that those in charge, who are necessarily most famiHar with the work, 
themselves may determine on the best methods. 

This unification we are almost inclined to consider the crux of the 
whole matter. Important as they are, methods must be secondary 
to impulses. At present, it seems to us, not only does the idea of general 
culture as the indispensible basis, fail of its due recognition — the general 
tendency being towards the development of the specialist, or savant, 
rather than of the well rounded and cultured personality with a special 
equipment for architectural expression — but architecttu-al education 
in the United States tends towards an undue individualism and central- 
ization on the part of the several schools. Educationally, the archi- 
tectural profession seems to be in about the position of the thirteen 
Colonies before the adoption of the Constitution — even before the rati- 
fication of the Articles of Confederation. 

We believe that on the whole. Architecture is being taught in 
America with a broader view, and in certain respects more effectively, 
than in any other country. Through coordination, a unification of 
standards, and cooperation, we believe that in a few years the education 
offered in this country might be looked upon as final, except for the 
absolutely necessary element of stud}' and cultivation through travel 
and research amongst the inimitable monuments of the pagan and 
Christian past. We object to considering our own schools merely as 
feeders for the Schools of Fine Arts in Paris, and we look forward to the 
time when a great Post Graduate course shall be possible in America 
through a great central School of Fine Arts in Washington. To make 
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this possible, we must first of all achieve a certain amount of coordina- 
tion, xmification, and cooperation between all our now somewhat aggres- 
sively independent schools, and we believe that the first step in this 
direction would be the acceptance by all of the principle of general 
competitions, and the establishing of an official, central, and represen- 
tative body that should put this principle into practice. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Ralph Adams Cram, 

Chairman, 



